




















WHAT HAPPENED AT THE AUCTION. 


ON TIME; 


OR, 
The Young Oaptain of the Ucayga Steamer. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 
A NEW PROJECT. 


“ye don’t want that boat, Wolf, any 

more than the lake wants water,” said 
my father, after I had read an advertisement, 
in the Ruoara Clarion, of the effects of a bank- 


rupt which were to be sold at auction the next 
day. 
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“J don’t think the lake would amount to’ 
much without water; in fact, to no more than 
I do without business,” I replied. ‘I want 
something to do, and if I can buy this boat at 
a low price, I am sure I can make something 
out of her.” 

‘¢ What can you do with her? She is a very 
pretty plaything; but you and I can’t afford 
such luxuries,” added my father. 

**T don’t want her for a plaything, father,” I 
persisted. ‘I want to make some money out 
of her.” ; 

“You are an enterprising boy, Wolf; but I 
really don’t see any money in a boat like 
that.” 
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“T think there is, though of course I may be 
mistaken. Since Major Toppleton has been 
running his steamers across the lake to Cen- 
treport so many times a day, the ferry would 
not pay, and the owner has gone up to Ruoara 
with his boat. Now, there are many people 
who wish to cross between the steamers’ trips.” 

**T don’t think that would pay,” said my 
father, shaking his head. 

“There is hardly a boat to let either in 
Middleport or Centreport. I think a boat 
kept for parties of pleasure would pay well. 
There are plenty of people who want to go 
up the lake fishing; and there would be a 
great many more if a decent boat were to be 
had.” 

‘* Well, Wolf, you have made your own 
money, and you are smart enough to take care 
of it yourself. If you want to go into’a specu- 
lation on your own account, I haven’t a word 
to say. But what will this boat cost?” 

‘* Of course I don’t mean to pay anything 
like her value. If she can be bought at a low 
figure, I can do something with her, even if I 
have to sell her.” 

“They say she cost five or six hundred 
dollars.” 

‘*T should say she could not be built and 
fitted up for anything less than six hundred. 
If I 


I am willing to go one hundred on her. 
can buy her for that, I can turn her again so 
as to double my money,” I continued, confi- 
dently. 

**T don’t know. A boat is either the best or 
the worst property in the world.” 


‘“*T know that. It is October now, and the 
boating season is about over, though there is 
considerable fishing done up the lake. Not 
many people want to buy a boat in the fall, 
and for that reason she won’t bring much.” 

‘Here is the hundred dollars. If you can 
buy her for that, I think you will be safe 
enough,” added my father, as he took the 
bills from the bureau drawer. 

I was very fond of boating, and would rather 
have made my living in that way than any 
other; but while I could get two, or even one 
dollar a day for running an engine, I could not 
afford to risk my chances with a boat. I was 
out of business now. I had been contemptu- 
ously discharged from the Lake Shore Rail- 
road, and, not a little to my chagrin, Colonel 
Wimpleton, who had made me liberal offers to 
serve in his new steamer, did not repeat them. 
My father also was out of employ, and though 
we were not likely to suffer at present for the 
want of work, we could ill afford to be idle. 

I had taken it into my head that I could 
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make something with a good sail-boat. The 
people of the two towns, as well as man 
strangers who came to them, were fond of fish- 
ing, and six or seven dollars a day for sucha 
boat as that I proposed to buy would not be an 
extravagant price, including, as it would, my 
own services as skipper. Twenty days’ work 
would refund my capital, and I could reason. 
ably hope to obtain this amount of business 
during the next two months. The next sum. 
mer she would be a small fortune to me, for 
boats were in constant demand. 

The next day I crossed the lake, and went up 
to Ruoara in Colonel Wimpleton’s new steam- 
er, the Ucayga. This was the first time I had 
sailed in her, and I could not help seeing that 
she was “a big thing.” It seemed almost in- 
credible to me that I had been offered the sit- 
uation of captain of this boat, and even more 
incredible that I had refused it; but both of 
these statements were true. I had come to 
the conclusion that the colonel had repented 
of his splendid offer. 

Just now the Lake Shore Railroad was in 
the ascendant, and the Ucayga was under a 
shadow. She had very few passengers, while 
the train which had just left Middleport had 
been crowded. It was a busy season among 
travellers, and I heard that the colonel was 
terribly galled by the ill success of his line. 
Major Toppleton had ordered the captains of 
the two boats which ran up the lake to be reg- 
ularly ten minutes behind time, so that the 
steamer was unable to leave Centreport in sea- 
son to connect with the trains at Ucayga. This 
delay entirely defeated the colonel’s plans, and 
the Ucayga was generally obliged to leave with- 
out any of the through passengers, which com- 
prised more than half the travel. Without 
them the boat would not pay. 

It did not make much difference to Colonel 
Wimpleton whether the steamer made or lost 
money fer him, if he could only get ahead of 
the railroad. The Ucayga had failed to con- 
nect with the railroads at the foot of the lake 
two or three times a week; and this had given 
her a very bad reputation. It was true that 
the Lightning Express, on which I had for- 
merly run as engineer, had been similarly un- 
fortunate quite a number of times; but as the 
major’s plan was fully understood by the peo- 
ple up the lake, the train was regarded as the 
surer of the two modes of conveyance. 

Lewis Holgate, the son of the man who had 
robbed my father, was still the engineer of the 
Lightning Express. He was under the power- 
ful protection of Tommy Toppleton, who ruled 
all Middleport by ruling his father, the mag- 
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nate of the town. Lewis was a treacherous 
wretch. He had labored to ruin me, under 
the direction of his young master; but I tried 
to think as kindly of him as I could. I was 
daily in fear that, through his unskilful man- 
agement of the locomotive, an accident would 
occur on the road. I am almost sure that 
Colonel Wimpleton would have hailed such a 
catastrophe with satisfaction, so deep and bit- 
ter was his hatred of Major Toppleton, and 
so great was his opposition to the road. As 
the matter stood, neither the train nor the 
steamer was entirely reliable. A little more 
shrewdness, skill, and enterprise would have 
turned the scale in favor of either. 

The Ucayga started this morning without 
waiting for the arrival of the up-lake steamer. 
As soon as she left the wharf, I began to walk 
about her decks and cabins on an exploring 
tour. I was delighted with her appointments ; 
and, while I tried to be impartial between the 
steamer and the railroad, my admiration of the 
beautiful craft inclined me to believe that she 
ought towin. In the course of my wanderings 
about the boat, I came to the forward deck. 
About the first person I encountered here was 
Mr. Waddie Wimpleton. He sat on the cap- 
stan, smoking a cigar, for the young scion 
of the Wimpleton house was bent on being 
as “big” as anybody else. 

“What are you doing on our boat, Wolf 
Penniman?” demanded he, leaping down 
from his high seat, the moment he saw me. 

“I’m going down to Ruoara on her; that’s 
all I’m doing just now,” I replied. 

“Did you come to count the passengers?” 
said he, bitterly. 

“I did not, though, for that matter, it would 
not be a difficult task to count them.” 

“None of your impudence, Wolf Penni- 
man!” 

‘““What’s the matter, Waddie?” I asked, 
laughing. ‘*I suppose you know I’m not the 
engineer of the railroad now, and you need 
not waste any hard words upon me.” 

“IT don’t want to see you on this boat, or on 
our side of the lake,” he added, restoring the 
cigar to his mouth, and looking as magnificent 
as a little magnate could look. 

“T won't hurt you, or the boat.” 

“T'll bet you won’t !” 

“This is a splendid boat,” I continued, in a 
conciliatory tone. 

“Splendid enough.” 

“But I don’t think you are smart to let the 
major get ahead of you, as he does.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“If I were running this boat, I should have 
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my share of the through passengers,” I re- 
plied, with all the good-nature I possessed. 

** You would do big things!” sneered he. 

‘*T should try to.” 

‘You can’t come it over me, as you did over 
my father.” 

‘‘T haven’t the least desire to come it over 
you. I expect to go into business on my own 
account, pretty soon,” I replied. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for me you would have 
been captain of this boat,” said he, intending 
to throw his heaviest shot by this remark. 

‘* Well, I suppose you did what you thought 
was best for the line; and if you are satisfied, 
I ought to be.” 

“You didn’t make much when you ran 
away from Centreport.” 

‘*Neither did I lose much. If we are both 
satisfied about that, we need not quarrel.” 

“*T shall always quarrel with you, Wolf Pen- 
niman, as long as I live,” he added, spitefully. 
“*T hate you!” 

‘* Well, I hope you will have a good time. 
For my part, I don’t hate you, Waddie; and it 
I had a chance to do_you a good turn, I would 
do it now as quick as ever I would.” 

“*You needn't snuffle tome. I don’t ask any 
favors of you. I am president of the steam- 
boat company, and I suppose you would like 
to have me get down on my knees and beg you 
to take command of this boat.” 

‘Not much,” I replied, laughing. 

‘*-You think you are a great man!” 

“No, I’m only a boy, like yourself.” 

“If I had seen you before the boat started, 
you should not have gone in her.” 

‘¢ That game was tried on the other side of 
the lake. It don’t work well.” 

“Don’t you come on board of this boat 
again; if you do we will try it on.” 

Both of the little magnates down upon me, 
and I was forbidden to ride in either steamer 
or cars! Waddie puffed up his cigar and 
walked away, evidently with the fecling that 
he was not making much out of me. The 
Ucayga touched at the wharf, and I went on 
shore. So did the little magnate of Centre- 
port. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE AUCTION AT RUOARA. 


[= was not yet time for the auction, and I 
waited on the wharf to see the steamer 


start. She was still a novelty in Ruoara, and 
many people came down to the shore to 
observe her beautiful proportions, and the 
speed with which she cut through the waters. 
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Hundreds of them made the trip to Ucayga 
and back for the sole purpose of seeing the 
boat. After the old steamers were taken off, 
and before the Ucayga was put on the route, 
the inhabitants of this town.had been obliged 
to cross the ferry to Grass Springs, and take 
the trains of the Lake Shore Railroad when 
they wished to go in either direction. The 
advent of this palatial steamer was therefore 
a new era to them, and they regarded her 
with pride and pleasure. 

Ruoara was situated nearly opposite Grass 
Springs; but the four islands lay off the former 
town, and alittle below. The South Shoe was 
due west from the wharf where the boat touched, 
and she was obliged to back, and go over a mile 
out of her course, to avoid the island and the 
shoal water which lay near it. The South 
Shoe, therefore, was a nuisance in its relation 
to the steamboat navigation of Ruoara. The 
five minutes which this circuit required had 
doubtless caused the Ucayga to miss her con- 
nection more than once. 

I have been told that I am a machinist by 
nature. I do not know how this may be, but I 
am sure that I gever see a difficulty without 
attempting to study out the means to remedy 
it. As I stood on the wharf, watching the 
winding course of the splendid steamer, I 
could not help grappling with the problem 


of saving this loss of time on the trip. These 
five minutes might sometimes enable the boat 
to win the day in the competition with the rail- 
road. 

As I have hinted before, I knew every foot 


of bottom in this part of the lake. I had 
sailed hundreds of miles among these islands, 
and, while I was thinking over the matter, the 
key to the problem flashed upon my mind. I 
do not mean to say that it was a very brilliant 
idea; but simple as it was, it had evidently not 
occurred to the captain of the steamer, who 
was a Hitaca man, and knew only the ordinary 
channels of the lake, used by the steamers. I 
had an idea; but I deemed it wise to keep my 
own counsel in the matter, for a suggestion 
from me would probably have been deemed 
impertinent. 

When the Ucayga disappeared behind the 
South Shoe, I turned my attention to the busi- 
ness which had brought me to Ruoara. A 
short distance down the lake, and on its bank, 
was a beautiful and very elaborate cottage, 
which had evidently been intended as a copy 
of that occupied by Colonel Wimpleton. Off 
the lake wall lay the boat which I hoped to 
purchase. The owner had made an immense 
** spread,” and failed out clean in the height of 
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his glory. People who could afford to purchase 
such rich and gaudy trappings as those with 
which the bankrupt owner fitted up his man- 
sion, did not care to buy them at second hand, 


Everybody expected that the ornamental ap. 


pendages of the establishment would be sold 
for a tithe of their cost; and so they were. 

To most of the people on the lake, any boat 
beyond a skiff for actual service was regarded 
as a luxury, especially such a craft as that 
which floated off the wall. ‘Taking hold of the 
painter, I hauled her in, and stepped on board. 
She was a very rakish-looking boat, sloop- 
rigged, with a cabin forward containing two 
berths, and the smallest stove it is possible 
to imagine. She was about twenty-four feet 
long, and as well appointed in every respect as 
though she had been fitted up to cross the 
ocean. The owner had certainly lavished 
money upon her, which he could afford to do, 
at the expense of his creditors. 

While I was examining her I saw the crowd 
of purchasers moving about the house as the 
sale proceeded. It was a hopeful sign that no 
one seemed to care a straw about the boat. 
Men and women were examining everything 
else about the establishment, but the Belle— 
for that was the name I found upon her stern— 
was wholly neglected. I continued my exami- 
nation without the notice of any one for some 
time. I took the trap off the well, and got at 
the bottom. I found that she was built in the 
most thorough manner. I was sure she had 
cost all of six hundred dollars. 

‘“ What are you doing in that boat, Wolf 
Penniman?” 

I raised my head from the diligent search I 
was making in the bottom of the boat, and 
discovered Mr. Waddie on the wall. 

**T am looking at her,” I replied. 

‘¢ What are you looking at her for?” 

‘* Because I want to see her.” 

‘* What do you want to see her for?” 

“IT take an interest in boats,” I answered, 
not caring to be very communicative with the 
scion of the Wimpletons. 

It immediately occurred to me that Waddie’s 
business at Ruoara was the same as my own, 
and my heart sank within me, for I could not 
hope to bid against one who had so much 
money at his command. But I could not think, 
for the life of me, why Waddie should want the 
boat, for he had one of about the same size, 
which was his own private property. Proba- 
bly he had taken a fancy to her, as I had. 

“Are you going to buy her, Wolf?” asked 
he, with more interest than he was accustomed 
to manifest in anything. 
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“ That will depend upon circumstances.” 

“ Who told you that | was going to buy this 
boat?” demanded he, sharply. 

“ No one.” 

«You came up to bid against me!” 

‘J didn’t know you were coming till I saw 
you here.” 

“If you bid against me, Wolf Penniman, I'll 
be the death of you.” 

“T think not,” ries laughing at this 
rash threat. 

“Twill! You will find me an uglier cus- 
tomer to deal with than you did Tom Topple- 
ton. Do you think I’m going to have you 
dogging my steps wherever I go.” 

I could only laugh. 

“No one about here wants the boat but me,” 
he added. 

“J want her.” 

“Yes, and you want her only because I do,” 
snarled he. 

“It's an open thing, I suppose. This isa 
public auction ; and if you are willing to give 
more than I can, of course you will have her,” 
I replied. 

“If you don’t bid against me, she will be 
knocked off at the first offer.” 

“We won’t quarrel, Waddie.” 


“Yes we will, if you bid against me. The 


auctioneer is coming. You mind what I say. 


If you bid against me, you will repent it as 
long as you live.” 

Such language from an ordinary boy would 
have been very remafkable; from Waddie it 
was notatall so. It was his usual style of 
bullying. It seemed very strange that the 
young gentleman should attempt to bully me 
into silence when he could outbid me; but I 
ascertained afterwards that his father objected 
to buying the boat, and even refused to furnish 
the money, so that Waddie could only bid to 
the extent of the funds then in his possession. 
However weak and indulgent the colonel was, 
he had not sunk into the condition of subser- 
viency to his son into which the major had 
fallen. 

The auctioneer, followed by only a small 
portion of the crowd from the house, ap- 
proached the spot where Waddie stood. I 
jumped ashore, and secured a place on the 
wall. The auctioneer took his stand on the 
stern of the Belle; but none of the atteridants 
upon the sale had interest enough to go on 
board, or even to examine the craft. It was 
plain enough that the competition lay between 
Waddie and myself alone. I had made up my 
mind to lose the boat, and I felt badly about it. 
I could not expect to bid successfully against 
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the son of the rich man. However, I meant 
to try, and I only hoped that Waddie would 
keep his temper. He had certainly given me 
fair warning; but perhaps it was my misfor- 
tune that I did not happen to be afraid of him. 

While I stood there, I could not help think- 
ing that I was spoiling all my chances of a 
situation in the future on board of the Ucayga, 
if the colonel should again be disposed to re- 
peat his munificent offers. But I hada dream 
of doing even a better thing with the Belle 
than I could on board of the steamer or on the 
Lake Shore Railroad, and without being sub- 
ject to the caprices of either of the young gen- 
tlemen who were so potent in both. 

The auctioneer gave us a grandiloquent de- 
scription of the ‘fairy pleasure barge” which 
was before us. He was not a nautical man, 
and sadly bungled his terms. She was the 
fastest sailer on the lake; was a good sea boat. 
She was right #nd tight in every respect. 

‘*For, gentlemen,” he added, facetiously, “a 
boat, unlike a man, is a good deal better when 
she is tight than when.she is not tight” —a 
witticism at which the auctioneer laughed 
much more heartily than the auditors. ‘ She 
is copper-fastened, besides being fastened to 
the wall. Like myself, and some of you, gen- 
tlemen, she is very sharp. And now, how 
much am I offered for this magnificent yacht, 
the finest, without exception, on the lake. 
What shall I have for her?” 

‘* Twenty-five dollars,” said Waddie Wim- 
pleton, who could not conceal his interest and 
anxiety in the result. 

‘* Did you say twenty-five dollars, Mr. Wim- 
pleton? ” said the auctioneer, with a look which 
was intended to manifest his astonishment at 
the smallness of the bid. ‘* Why, she cost 
over six hundred dollars! You can’t mean 
that, Mr. Wimpleton.” 

‘* Yes, Ido mean it!” said Waddie, smartly. 

‘¢ Twenty-five dollars is bid for this splendid 
yacht, sharp as a Yankee pedler, and copper- 
fastened, besides being fastened to the wall. 
Who says a hundred?” 

No one said a hundred. No one said any- 
thing for a few moments, during which time 
the auctioneer dwelt upon the beautifal propor- 
tions of the craft, and repeated his jokes fora 
third time. 

‘* Only twenty-five dollars is bid for the 
Belle! Why, gentlemen, that would not pay 
for one of her sails.” . 

‘Thirty dollars,” I added. 

‘Thirty dollars!” repeated the auctioncer, 
glancing curiously at me. ‘‘ Perhaps I ought 
to say that the conditions of this sale are cash 


. 
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on delivery. Thirty dollars! Shall I have a 
hundred?” 

Waddie glanced furiously at me, and I saw 
that his fists were clinched. 


back, or walked all the way home, than haye 
run the risk of injuring any living thing. §o, 
in approaching the cat, although he felt q 


** Thirty-five,” said he. 

“ Forty.” 

‘“‘ Forty-five,” snapped he. 

“ Fifty,” I added, quietly. 

I had hardly uttered the word before Wad- 


little vexed at her obstinacy, he never thought 
of picking up a stick or a stone, and merely 
observed, somewhat severely, — 

** Scat, scat! I say.” 

But instead of scatting, puss sat perfectly 
still, and replied, as she had done before, — i 


“‘M-e-ew!” 

“Singular! She _— % hurt in some way, 
Poor puss! Poor pussy!” ; 

And Mr. Peters stooped over the cat, and 
gently lifted her upon her feet. Then he per. 
ceived that both her hind legs were broken 
and bruised, with the appearance of having 
been caught in a toothed trap. 

‘*Poor creature! Poor, poor pussy!” mur. 
mured kind-hearted Mr. Peters; and raising 
the object of his pity tenderly in his arms, he 
carried her to the chaise, carefully arranged 
her upon the buffalo robe, leaving his own 
knees uncovered; and taking down the reins, 
drove homeward as rapidly as words and kiss- 
ing sounds would induce Pompey to travel. 
As for a whip, Mr. Peters did not own one. 

Arrived at the parsonage, the minister went 
at once to the stable, and left Pompey in charge 
of Cesar, the black boy, who took care of him, 
and then, with the cat in his arms, entered the 
house through the back door. Lowizy, the 
housekeeper, — for Mr. Peters was a bachelor, 
and lived alone, except for his housekeeper 
and stable-boy, — Lowizy was in the kitchen, 
beginning to fry the griddle-cakes, or, as she 
called them, slapjacks, for supper. And very 
nice the slapjacks were, whether you like the 
name or not, being big and brown, and crisp 
round the edges, and each one well buttered, 
and sugared, and spiced, as it was laid upon 
the pile. Then, when all were done, the pile 
was cut down in quarters, and set, smoking 
hot, upon the table. But Lowizy was only 
just buttering the third slapjack, when Mr. 
Peters pushed open the kitchen door and 
stalked in, with the broken-legged pussy in 
his arms, saying, — 

‘“‘ Lowizy, I should like a basket with some 
soft hay in it.” 

“Lor, sir, what have you got there? If it 
isn’t a cat, as sure as I’m a sinner! and you 
one of them kind as can’t bear a cat about!” 

“IT should like a basket, with some soft hay 
in it,” solemnly repeated the minister. 

“Lor, how can I go looking for baskets 
and hay, sir, with the slapjacks a burning 
cinders over the fire, and you one of them 4 
wants their supper punctooal to the hour, and 


die’s fist was planted squarely on the end of 
my nose, and the blood spirted from the mem- 
ber. He was about to follow it up with anoth- 
er, when I deemed it necessary to do some- 
thing. I parried his stroke, and hit him so 
fairly in the eye that he reeled, lost his balance, 
and went over backwards into the lake with a 
fearful splash. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—__>—_—_—_ 


THE STORY OF MINNIE. 
BY MRS. J. G. AUSTIN. 


T was after sunset, and the autumn evening 
was shutting in cold and damp. Mr. Peters 
buttoned his coat closely, and drew his hata 
little lower over his ears, chirruped to Pompey, 
— the old black horse who drew the minister’s 
chaise, — and wished himself at home. Pom- 
pey, entering into his master's ideas, and also 
remembering with pleasure the warm stable and 
feed of corn awaiting himself, put his best foot 
foremost, — and there was really quite a choice 
among Pompey’s feet, one having a split hoof, 
another a swelled ankle, and the third being 
a little tender, — so the minister’s chaise spun 
along at the rate of nearly five miles an hour. 
But this headlong speed was not to continue 
long; for just at the turn of the road, before 
you came to the village, Mr. Peters spied a 
something sitting in the middle of the track, 
with apparently no intention of moving. 

Mr. Peters pulied up the reins, and said, — 

“Whoa!” 

The something. in the road sat still, and 
said, — 

“Mew!” 

“QO, it’s only a cat!” said Mr. Peters, slack- 
ening the rein, and making a sound like an 
inverted kiss. But the cat still declining to 
move, or Pompey to stir, and the road being 
too narrow for the chaise to pass at either 
side without running into a ditch, the minister 
became puzzled how to proceed; and finally, 
hanging the reins upon the hook above his 
head, climbed stiffly out of the chaise, with the 
intention of driving the creature away, — for 
kind Mr. Peters would rather have turned 
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it is five minutes to six this minute?” said 
Lowizy, rather pettishly; for she was so ac- 
customed to managing both herself and her 
master, that she felt a little injured, that he 
should even bring a cat into the house with- 
out first consulting her. But even gentle Mr. 
Peters had a will, when it was roused, as his 
next words proved. 

“Get me the basket at once, if you please. 
Supper may wait,” said he; and Lowizy started 
to her feet as if she had been shot, dropped the 
knife and fork, swung the griddle from over 
the fire, and went out of the room without a 
word. When he was quite alone, Mr. Peters 
indulged in a very slow smile, so slow and 
so wide that it wrinkled his yellow cheeks like 
pieces of leather, and softly said to himself, — 

“The man is the head of the woman, and 
she should be subject to him in all things.” 

You see, Mr. Peters did not remember, or 
perhaps he did not know, that where Lowizy 
was subject to him in one thing, he was sub- 
ject to her in ninety-nine. 

The slow smile had not yet quite faded, when 
Lowizy returned, and silently placed upon the 
hearth a nice half-bushel basket with some 
soft hay in the bottom, and then, replacing 
the griddle over the fire, began to rub it furi- 
ously with a pork rind, while her face blazed 
almost as brightly as the fire. 

Mr. Peters did not look at her, however, for 
he was busy in placing puss in the nice nest 
he had prepared for her, and accommodating 
her broken legs as tenderly as possible. When 
he had done, he stood up, and mildly asked, — 

“ Lowizy, can you get me the bottle of lini- 
ment, and some rags and string?” 

“ O, yes, I suppose I can,” growled Lowizy; 
and this time she left the slapjack upon the 
griddle, quite willing that it should burn up, 
if it chose. But when she returned with the 
liniment, the rags, and the string, she found 
the griddle swung out from the fire, the slap- 
jack removed to the plate, and the minister 
busy in whittling some thin, short pieces of 
wood from a shingle. They were what the 
doctors call splints; and when they were ready, 
Mr. Peters laid them, with the other things, 
upon a table in the corner of the room, lighted 
a candle and set it beside them, and then took 
the cat in his arms, and seated himself at the 
table. 

Lowizy finished frying her slapjacks and 
made the tea, all the time casting curious 
glances towards the corner of the room, with- 
out, however, being able to make out much of 
what was going on. At last she said, in a 
humble voice, — 
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“Don’t you want no help, sir? I haven’t 
anything now to do.” 

“Well, yes, Lowizy,” replied the parson, 
pleasantly; ‘“‘I should like to have you come 
and hold this leg while I set it. The other 
one is done.” 

And from that moment, Lowizy became one 
of pussy’s warmest friends and admirers. 

The broken legs set, and the patient care- 
fully put to bed, Mr. Peters went to wash his 
hands, and Lowizy to get out a dish of the 
quince preserve he particularly liked, but sel- 
dom got; and then the two sat down to supper, 
and found that, in spite of all their mishaps, 
the slapjacks were not injured in the least, and 
the tea was all the better for its long steeping. 

Very soon, Minnie, as her new friends had 
named her, was as well as ever, except for a 
slight lameness, which always remained with 
her, and began to take her part in the family 
affairs by clearing the house of the mice that 
overrun it, and defied all Lowizy’s mouse- 
traps and poison. After that, she attacked 
the great roaches and beetles that lived in the 
pantry and dairy, and effectually drove them 
away. 

When summer came, she used to lie in 
wait under the currant bushes, and spring out 
upon the robins who came to feast upon the 
strawberry bed; but instead of eating them 
herself, always brought them into the house, 
and laid them down to exhibit. Lowizy 
thought this an excellent idea, and praised 
and petted Minnie so much that she quite 
gave herself up to robin-catching, and one 
morning brought in so many, that Lowizy 
made a pie for the minister’s dinner. Mr. 
Peters ate it with great relish, never asking 
what were its materials, or how procured; but 
when Lowizy, in the pride of her heart, told 
him the whole story, he laid down his knife 
and fork, looked sternly at her, and rose from 
the table without a word. But at the door he 
encountered Minnie coming in with another 
robin, which she laid at her master’s feet, and 
then, arching her back, and purring loudly, 
began rubbing against his legs, waiting for 
the praise of which she felt herself worthy. 

Mr. Peters picked up the robin, took Minnie 
under his arm, and went into the study. What 
passed there during the next hour, Lowizy had 
no means of knowing, but the result was cer- 
tain. Minnie killed no more robins, or, if she 
did, had the discretion not to bring them into 
the house. 

After this check to her hunting, Minnie took 
to fishing, and used to spend hours beside the 
brook at the foot of the garden, waiting for a 
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chance to spear with her sharp claws the little 
perch or large minnows who loved to sun 
themselves in its sandy shallows. But let her 
be never so deeply engaged in this amusement, 
Lowizy could always call her up to the house 
by going to the back door and whetting the 
great carving-knife upon a brick; for Minnie 
knew well enough that this signal meant that 
dinner was about to be served, and that her 
plate stood ready beside Mr. Peters’s chair. 
More than once, however, Lowizy amused 
herself or her friends by whetting the knife at 
odd times of day, and Minnie never failed to 
come at its call, Lowizy taking care to have 
something ready to offer her by way of re- 
ward. 

Early in the spring Minnie disappeared for 
several days, leaving her friends a prey to the 
keenest anxiety and distress; but one morning 
Lowizy, opening the back door, found her 
seated upon the step, with a very young kitten 
beside her. Without waiting to receive the 
housekeeper’s caresses, or even the food hasti- 
ly set before her, Minnie picked up the kitten 
in her mouth, and carried it straight up the 
back stairs to the attic, where she laid it in a 
great box of rags under the eaves, and trotted 
directly down stairs and out of the house. 
Lowizy followed in all haste, fearful of losing 


her again, but was only in time to see her leap 
across the brook and disappear. In a moment, 
however, she emerged from the middle of a 
clump of bushes, carrying another kitten in 
her mouth, jumped across the brook, and car- 
ried it through the garden, into the house, and 


up the stairs, to lay it beside the first. Then 
she returned to fetch another, and then set out 
again; but this time there was some delay, 
and when at last Minnie appeared at the 
kitchen door, she presented a sadly draggled 
and uncomfortable appearance, and the kitten 
she carried was no more than a little bunch of 
wet fur. She had evidently got tired with her 
many journeys, and dropped the last kitten 
into the brook in crossing. She had, however, 
rescued it, and brought it to the house; but 
instead of carrying it up to the garret, she 
paused a moment in the kitchen, as if to con- 
sider, and then laid the kitten upon the warm 
hearth, sat down beside her, and looked up at 
Lowizy with a plaintive mew, as if to ask leave 
to stay there with her child until they should 
both become dry and warm. 

Of course Lowizy was more than willing to 
give the permission, and the incident lasted 
her for conversation the whole day, long after 
Minnie had carried the revived kitten to rejoin 
its sisters. 
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Pretty soon after this, Mr. Peters left home 
for a few days, taking Cesar with him, so that 
Lowizy remained alone; but being a brave 
and sensible woman, she never thought of 
being afraid, nor did she even fasten the doors 
and windows of the old house when she 
went to bed. About the middle of the first 
night she was awakened by a slight noise at 
the outer kitchen door; and starting up, she 
leaned over her bedside so as to look out into 
the kitchen, which was bright with moonlight. 
She could see about half of the back door; and 
as she looked, the noise that had roused her 
was repeated, and she knew it to be the click 
of the great iron latch. The next moment the 
door swung slowly open, but no one appeared 
or spoke. 

“Who is it? Is any one there?” called 
Lowizy, tremulously. 

‘““Mew!” meekly responded Minnie, who 
had jumped up from the outside, put one fore- 
paw through the bow of the latch, and the 
other upon the thumb-piece, and so opened 
the door. After this, she did it constantly; 
and if the door happened to stick a little at 
thf bottom, she would swing herself backward 
and forward against it until it started. 

Mr. Peters returned from his journey with a 
cold, resulting in a fever; and from the day 
that he took to his bed, Minnie deserted all 
her other pursuits to attend upon him. While 
the clothes he had last worn remained in the 
room, she laid herself upon them, occasionally 
lapping some portion of a garment, or rubbing 
herself against it, as if it were its wearer. 
When the clothes were all put away, Minnie 
jumped upon the foot of her master’s bed, and 
took her station at his feet, where she sat, her 
great yellow eyes fixed upon his face, express- 
ing sympathy and grief, as plainly as ever did 
human eyes. 

‘Don't stir her,” murmured the sick man, 
when Lowizy would have driven her away; 
‘* she has come to see me die.” 

And no doubt, had he died, Minnie would 
have watched by him to the last, and perhaps 
have mourned herself to death upon his grave, 
as some few historical cats, and a great many 
dogs, have done before. But Mr. Peters re- 
covered, and after a while was able to sit up 
in an easy chair. Then Minnie removed her 
station to the footstool at his feet, and allowed 
herself an occasional run out of doors, until, 
as her master resumed his usual employments, 
she did hers, when all went on as before, ex- 
cept for the still stronger affection that had 
grown up between them. 

They are all dead now — the kind old min- 
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ister, his housekeeper, Lowizy, and Minnie, 
their wonderful pet; but they all lived once; 
and the story I have told you of them and their 
doings, is ‘really and truly” true. 


OUR PICTURE GALLERY. — XIII. 
THE INAUGURATION OF GRANT. 


HE beautiful design of Mr. Nast, which 

forms our full-page engraving for this 
month, tells its own story. The real charac- 
ters are Grant and Colfax, while the allegori- 
cal ones, who did not appear on the platform 
in front of the Capitol, are quite as effective. 
We think the Goddess of Liberty must have 
been exceeding glad to meet the illustrious 
chieftain of our times, and welcome him to 
the highest honor within the gift of the Ameri- 
can people. We have no doubt she will cheer- 
fully confide her case to the man, simple in his 
manners, honest, just, and true, who redeemed 
the nation from the toils of traitors. 

This beautiful picture will afford a pleasant 
and instructive study to all our readers. It is 
one of the style in which Mr. Nast has ex- 
celled all rivals, and in which he rendered 
valuable service to the country during the war. 
Men’s hearts and understandings are reached 
through the eye, and the intense sarcasm of 
his pencil carried conviction where the spoken 
or the printed word would have been power- 
less. We were present at the inauguration, 
and had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Nast on 
the platform where President Grant took the 
oath of office and read his inaugural. We 
saw Mrs. Grant and her sons and daughters 
there. The oldest boy, the ‘*West Pointer,” 
looks like his father. He wore a cadet uni- 
form, and conducted himself with great mod- 
esty and propriety. We thought that his 
mother, as she leaned upon his arm, was 
quite as proud of him as of her illustri- 
ous husband. The Harvard boy is a shade 
more genteel in his appearance, and looked 
like a good fellow. The older daughter is a 
very modest, pretty girl, and the younger, 
about eleven years old, appeared to be full 
of life and spirit. Her hair is light colored, 
and hung in slightly waved masses on her 
shoulders. The whole family are very pleas- 
ant and attractive, and would be even if they 
did not belong to the president. 


+E SRT 
—— THE common barn-door fowl is a native 


of the Island of Sumatra. It was carried to 
England more than two thousand years ago. 





SUPPOSE. 
BY ALICE CARY. 


OW dreary would the meadows be 
In the pleasant summer light, 
Suppose there wasn’t a bird to sing, 
And suppose the grass was white! 


And dreary would the garden be, 
With all its flowery trees, 

Suppose there were no butterflies, 
And suppose there were no bees. 


And what would all the beauty be, 
And what the song that cheers, 
Suppose we hadn’t any eyes, 
And suppose we hadn’t ears? 


For though the grass were gay and green, 
And song-birds filled the glen, 

And the air were purple with flutterflies, 
What good would they do us then? 


Ah, think of it, my little friends; 
And when some pleasure flies, 

Why, let it go, and still be glad 
That you have your ears and eyes. 


——_—_>—___—__ 


—— Tue fish called the scarus was held in 
the greatest estimation by the luxurious Ro- 
mans. Next came the mustela, a fish valued 
only for its liver, which is said to be the 
greatest delicacy that can be eaten. Third in 
rank came the mullet. And yet this fish was 
not a cheap dish. A Roman poet speaks of 
a mullet being bought at the rate of forty 
dollars a pound; and an historian mentions 
the sale of three at about four hundred dollars 
apiece. This fish. was rarely found exceeding 
two pounds in weight. ° 


—— THERE is in Assam a bird that has a 
propensity to dart its long, sharp beak at any 
shining object near it, particularly any eye 
which may chance to be turned towards it. 
For this reason those birds are brought to 
market alive, with their eyelids sewn together, 
that they may not have an opportunity of 
seeing the eyes of those who come to purchase 
them. 

—— Tue people of Cochin-China, though 
they worship idols, have no great reverence 
for them. They punish their gods when af- 
fairs do not progress favorably. A native fish- 
erman has been known to belabor one of his 
idols and throw it into the sea because the 
wind blew from the wrong quarter. J 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








A GRECIAN BEND. 


(For Female Characters only.) 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. FIELD, a Matron of for- 
ty. Kitty FIELD, eighteen ; Bessie FIe.p, 
twelve: her Daughters. Susy Fou.eicn, 
eighteen. JENNY SANDS, seventeen. AUNT 
Dessy DENT, sixty. .Noran, the Help. 


SceneE.— Mrs. FieEtp's Sitting-room. Table, 
R., with rocking-chair L. of it. Lounge, R., 
on which is reclining Susy FoLLeiGcu, read- 
ing a novel. Kitty Fietps and Jenny 
Sanps seated, C. Kitty holding and Jen- 
NY winding a skein of worsted. 


Susy. (Throwing down the book.) ‘ Bleed- 
ing hearts!” Nothing but “ bleeding hearts”! 
Modern novels, with their sensational plots, 
are so stupid! Lovely young women rescued 
by interesting young men. Moonlight meet- 
ings in rustling groves. How very tiresome! 
I'd give the world for a glance at the last new 
fashion plate, or one page of fashionable in- 
telligence. Why do not authors, by way of 
variety, pay more attention to descriptions of 
toilet, or sketches of fashionable society? I’m 
sure, nothing could be more interesting than 
to know how people are dressing. It would 
certainly astonish the dwellers in this desolate 
spot. 

Fenny. Why, Susy, you are not very com- 
plimentary to aunt Field’s beautiful place. 
To be sure, it is not quite so elegant as your 
father’s fashionable home in the city. But 
you know you came here for change, and you 
can scarcely expect the display of dress and 
fashion to which you have been accustomed. 

Susy. O, I like it well enough. I’m only 
complaining of the stupid reading we are 
obliged to have here. I’m dying to know 
the latest fashion in dress, the last new style 
of hat; and there is positively nothing in this 
book to enlighten me, although it is called a 
modern fashionable novel. 

Kitty. Why, Susy, would you have our au- 
thors taught the dress-maker’s trade before 
they send their books into the world? 

Fenny. Yes; Susy would have them learn 
to clothe their subjects in fashionable attire 
before they are introduced to good society. 

Susy. (Taking up book.) Vm sure they need 
teaching. How much more interesting it would 
be to read that “‘ Stella Augusta, robed in white 
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Cashmere, adorned with bugles, gored skirt, 
and flowing train, hair bedecked with japon. 
icas and moss-rose buds, a white opera cape 
thrown over her shoulders, appeared upon the 
moonlit balcony just as ‘Alphonso, in his 
becoming shooting jacket of black velvet, a 
resplendent diamond gleaming from his im- 
maculate ruffled bosom, flowing collar, and 
Magenta tie, lavender kids, and Malacca cane, 
curly locks, and raven mustache,’ advanced 
from the shadow of the trees”! 

Fenny. Or, Stella Augusta, in her spotted 
gingham, brown Holland, or sixpenny print, 
with her hair tightly curled in the remnants 
of ‘‘ The Weekly Clarion.” (Laughing.) Ha, 
ha, ha! 

Kitty. And Alphonso, in a butcher’s frock, 
his shapely head shorn of its auburn locks, a 
brown ‘‘ wide-awake” shielding his lovely 
mustache from the sun, advanced from the 
grove, gayly whistling, ‘‘O, dear! what can 
the matter be?” Ha, ha, ha! 

Susy. Girls, I am shocked at your want of 
delicacy. ‘Tis the fault of your education. 
You have never moved in fashionable society, 
and can have little sympathy for the feelings 
of one who is out of her sphere when not mov- 
ing in those circles whose boundaries guard 
the select. 

Fenny. O, dear! what privations! 

Kitty. My stars! what a martyr! 


[Euter Mrs. Fietp, 2.] 

Mrs. Field. Kitty, you must come into the 
kitchen and help me. I shall never get my 
washing out in the worlc. [I’ve sent that 
Norah to Mr. Hanson’s for soft soap. She's 
been gone an hour, and, for all I know, has 
tumbled into his barrel. 

retty. I'll come, mother. I should like a 
good spell at the wash-tub. 

Susy. The wash-tub! You don’t mean to 
say that you wash and scrub! 

Mrs. Field. To be sure she does; anda 
right smart washer and ironer she is too, if I 
do say it. 

Susy. Why, it will spoil your figure, bending 
over atub. I couldn't do it. 

Kitty. Ym not a bit afraid of it. 

Fenny. No, indeed; ’tis a wholesome exer- 
cise, and I'll go and help you. 

Norah. (Outside, R.) Miss Faild, Miss 
Faild! I have the soap, mam. 


[Zxuter Noran, R.} 


Mrs. Field. Why, Norah, where have you 
been? 
Norak. Faith, mam, for the soap, jist. You 
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niver towld me there was two Mr. Hansons; 
and I wint to the docthor’s shop fust, but he 
had no soap; but he axed me, mam, were we 
well? and he towld me, mam, you should be 
very careful, for there’s a terrible faver coome 
to the place, and it’s breaking out iverywhere. 
O, it’s myself wishes I was back in ould Ire- 
land, sure. 

Mrs. Field. A terrible fever? 

Norah. Yis, mam. He called it ‘‘a Gra- 
cian Bind,” that attacks the vitals, and binds 
one up like a jackknife; and the pains are so 
orful that it lifts yer upon the tips of yer toes. 
O,musha! O, dear! 

Kitty. Nonsense, Norah! ’Twas only a joke. 

Norah. Joke, is it? Faith, it’s no joke to 
catch the faver, sure. 

Mrs. Field. Well, well; come to the kitchen 
atonce. We shall never get the washing out, 
at this rate. Kitty, I can do without you now. 
Come, Norah. [Exit, R. 

Norah. Yis, mam; I’m a cooming. O, Miss 
Kitty, tis afraid of the faverIam. [#xit, R. 

Kitty. ““A Grecian Bend.” That's what 
Norah would call a guare name for a faver. 

Fenny. O, it’s only a joke of Mr. Hanson’s. 
(Bell rings.) Ah, visitors. 

Kitty. On washing-day! Who can it be? 

Susy. I must run to my room. I’m not 
dressed for callers. 


[Zuter Norau with a letter, R.] 


Norah. If you plase, Miss Susy, here’s a 
letther; and the expressman has brought a 
whacking big box; and he axed, had we it too? 

Kitty. What do you mean by ¢¢, Norah? 

Norah. The faver, Miss Kitty. ‘* The Gra- 
cian Bind.” O, musha! It’s kilt we are in- 
tirely. 

Susy. A letter forme. (Ofens tt.) From 
mother. (Sts on lounge and reads it.) 

Kitty. Nonsense, Norah; there’s no fever in 
the place. 

Fenny. But I must say I have a great curi- 
osity to know what this ‘‘ Grecian Bend ” is. 

Norah. Curiosity, is it? Faith, I've none 
to see a faver. 

Mrs. Field. (Outside, R.) Norah, Norah! 

Norah. Coomin’, coomin’! O, dear! I’ve 
got achill and a hot flush; and I’m sure it’s 
the faver coomin’! O, dear! What will I do? 
what will I do? [Zxit, R. 


[Zuter Aunt Dressy, Z.] 


Aunt Debby. Dear me! what have I done 
with my speticles? I declare, I’m always 
losin’ somethin’ or nother. (Looks on table.) 
They ain’t here. My fust husband used to 





say— (Zo Kitty.) Aijin’t you settin’ on 
‘em? (Kitty rises.) No, they ain’t there. — 
My fust husband— Brass-bowed.—(TZo JEN- - 
ny.) P’r’aps they’re in your cheer. (JENNY 
rises.) No. Where could they have gone 
to?— My fust husband— Cost nine and 
six. — (Zo Susy.) P’r’aps they’re on the 
sofy. (Susy rises.) No. I declare, where can 
they have gone to? 

Kitty. Aunt Debby, what’s that on your 
forehead ? 

Aunt Debby. (Removes spectacles from her 
forehead.) My speticles, I do declare! Well, 
well; my memory is ginnin out. My fust hus- 
band used to say— (Goes ¢o table.) Any- 
body seen my scissors? (Zo JENNY.) — Won't 
you please git up; p’r'aps they’re in your 
cheer. (JENNY rises.) No. My fust husband 
—tim as was a Spooner, Hiram Spooner — 
(To Kitty.) — Won’t you please let me look 
in your cheer? (Kitty rises.) No; they 
ain’t there. Spooner says, says he — Sharp- 
pinted— (Zo Susy.) — Shall I trouble you 
ag’in? (Susy rises.) No. Where on airth 
have them scissors got to? 

Fenny. Aunt Debby, what’s that hanging 
at your side? 

Aunt Debby. Them plaguy scissors, as sure 
as I’m alive! Well, well; it does beat all na- 
tur! It’s jest what my fust husband always 
said. Says he, Debby, you’re so forgetful, 
you'll forget you've got a husband, and be 
marryin’ ag’in, some day. But I never did — 
as long as he lived, any way. (Sits in rocking- 
chatr and darns stockings.) 

Susy. QO, isn’t this splendid! A new sensa- 
tion in fashionable circles. Mother has writ- 
ten me all about it. 

Fenny. A new sensation! What is it? 

Kitty. Something to do with ‘women’s 
rights ”? 

Fenny. A new bonnet? 

Kitty. Something good to eat? 

Fenny. Or a new book? 

Susy. Neither. *Tis the Grecian Bend. 

Fenny and Kitty. The Grecian Bend? 

Aunt Debby. Greasy Ben? Why, that must 
be John Hodgkins’s son, that my second hus- 
band, him as was a Skinner, pulled out of the 
taller vat? They called him Greasy Ben ever 
arterwards. I want to know if you’ve gota 
letter from him? 

Kitty. No, no, aunt Debby; Susy has a let- 
ter from her mother, acquainting her with 
some new fashion. 

Aunt Debby. Do tell! Are they wearin’ 
bumbazines or ginghams mostly? And how’s 
cotton — hey? 
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Fenny. The “Grecian Bend”! Why, that’s 
Norah’s faver. 

Kitty. O, do tell us what it is! 

Susy. No; I will give you an agreeable sur- 
prise. Mother has sent me everything neces- 
sary for a display of the new fashion. When 
you next see me, you shall know all. Good 
by. [Exit, L. 

Fenny. Now, isn’t this provoking! 

Kitty. A proud, stuck up thing! 

Fenny. But a good heart, Kitty. I’m sure 
we both love her dearly. Susy has been 
spoiled by over-indulgence. You know her 
parents are very fashionable people. 

Kitty. I know they are; but that’s no rea- 
son why she should come here and put on 
such airs. Her father and mine were nothing 
but travelling pedlers once. I think she might 
tell us about this new sensation, as she calls it. 

Bessie. (Outside, R.)  School’s done! 
School's done! O, ain’t I glad! 


[Exnter, R., throws her books into one corner, 
her hat another, and her shawl on the table.] 


Hallo, Kitty! Hallo,cousin Jenny! O, we’ve 
had such splendid fun to-day! Hallo, aunt 
Debby! I’ve got home. 

Aunt Debby. Well, you needn’t have told 
on it. Sich a racket I never did hear! 

Bessie. O, yes, you have, aunt Debby. Ain’t 
you going to give meakiss? (Puts her arm 
around Aunt Dessy's neck and kisses her.) 

Aunt Debby. Massy sakes! You've ruined 
my new cap! 

Bessie. Well, it’s too bad. But never mind; 
I'll iron it for you. O, such fun! I’ll tell you 
all about it. Miss Jinks, our teacher, has 
got it. 

Kitty. Got what? 

Bessie. ‘* The Grecian Bend.” 

Fenny. ‘* The Grecian Bend,” again. 

Bessie. Yes; we were all in school, and hav- 
ing such fun, throwing spit-balls, and making 
faces, and playing cat’s-cradle, when the door 
opened, and in came Miss Jinks. My! sucha 
figure! She looked, for all the world, like our 
speckled hen Fanny, when she waddles about 
hunting for crumbs, so— (imztates). She had 
a brand new black dress, with a trail, O, a 
mile long, I guess; and such _ high-heeled 
boots! She walked so — (¢mztates), and held 
her hands so — (#mitates); and her nose was 
red, and her corkscrew curls stuck out, and — 
and— O, dear! I can’t tell what she did 
look like! She was so funny! and the girls 
giggled, and the boys laughed right out! Tom 
Mason said she was sick; and Bobby Sawyer, 
he said she was in affliction! and Fred Jordan, 
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he whispered to me she had ‘the Grecian 
Bend”! O, it was so funny! 

Fenny. Kitty, we've a full description of it 
now. 

Kitty. But I don’t understand it. 

Bessie.. Well, here it is, exact. (Produces a 
picture.) Charlie Haddam gave it to me, and 
it looks just like Miss Jinks. 

Kitty. (Taking picture.) 
fright! 

Bessie. Just like Miss Jinks! 

Fenny. She looks as though she was going 
to fall. 

Bessie. Just like Miss Jinks! 

Kitty. It’s black in the face! 

Bessie. Just like Miss Jinks! 

Aunt Debby. What Jinks is that? I used 
to know a Sally Jinks; she was second cousin 
to my third husband, him as was a Moody. 

Bessie. O, this ain’t her, aunt Debby. But 
where’s mother? Where’s Norah? I’m as 
hungry as a bear; and I want a piece of 
mince-pie and a pickle. Norah, Norah! 

Norah. (Outside, R.) Coomin’, coomin’! 

[Exter, R.] 

Bessie. Hallo, Norah; I’ve got something 
for you. 

Norah. What is it, honey? 

Bessie. (Gives her the picture.) 
Grecian Bend.” 

Norah. (Drops the picture.) O, murder, 
murder! it's the faver. It’s kilt I am in- 
tirely! [Exzt, R. 

Bessie. Ha, ha, ha! the faver! What does 
she mean by that? 

Kitty. Some one has been telling her “ the 
Grecian Bend” is a fever, and the poor girl 
really believes it. 

Bessie. Does she? O, isn’t that fun! Won't 
I plague her! But I'll have my mince-pie and 
pickle first. [Exit, R. 

Fenny. We have discovered Susy’s secret. 

Kitty. Yes; and I propose to make a good 
use of it. 

Fenny. How, pray? 

Kitty. We know her silly passion for dress. 
Aunt Debby will be sure to remain here for 
the next hour. Iam going to her room. You 
shall go with me, and I will describe a little 
plot I have in my mind, by which we may 
amuse ourselves, and perhaps give Susy a 
lesson. 

Fenny. A little plot! 
as well as Susy. 

Kitty. Which I will tell you, for I shall 
need your assistance. So come with me. 

[EZxeunt Karty and Jenny, L. 
(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.] 


Why, what a 


“ The 


So you have a secret, 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


HE Atlantic Club have at last selected 

their nine for 1869. It has been incom- 
plete only from the difficulty of obtaining a 
good catcher, which they now have obtained 
in the person of Mr. W. J. Kelly, formerly of 
the Active Club, of New York. The nine, as 
completed, are as follows: Catcher, Wm. Kel- 
ly; pitcher, Tom Pratt; base players, Start, 
Ferguson, and Smith; short-stop, Pearce; out- 
fielders, Chapman, Crane, and McDonald; 
substitutes, Zettlein, Pike, and Kenny. 

A number of the members of the different 
amateur organizations of New York have 
opened a subscription paper for the purpose 
of procuring a handsome United States flag, 
with a pennant, to be presented to the ama- 
teur club, at the close of the season, which 
succeeds in winning every first nine match 
they play, —tie games not to count against 
them, — provided they play with the strongest 
amateur clubs of New York, Brooklyn, and 
immediate vicinity. The Star Club of Brook- 
lyn also propose to have a similar trophy pre- 
pared, which they present to the amateur 
whose nine, without the assistance of pro- 
fessional players, succeed in winning a single 
game from them. 

The Forest City Club, of Rockford, IIl., are 
getting everything in readiness for a brilliant 
season. They contemplate an eastern tour 
next summer, when they hope to meet and 
try their hands with the best eastern clubs. 
They will probably pay their respects to the 
Athletics, Unions, Atlantics, Nationals, Olym- 
pics, Cincinnatis, Buckeyes, Niagaras, Mutu- 
als, and other clubs, and we doubt not will 
make a good record for the season of “1869. 

The first nine will probably be made up from 
the following named players: A. G. Spalding, 
Robert Addy, R. C. Barnes, Scott Hastings, 
Fred C. Cone, George E. King, Lee Cheney, 
Frank Trumbull, Al. Barker, Ernest Waxham, 
Ballard Osborne. 

Nine of the above played with the first nine 
last season, Hastings and Cheney being the 
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new accessions. George E. King is President 
of the club; Thomas Galt, Vice-president; 
A. G. Spalding, Secretary; A. N. Nicholls; 
Corresponding Secretary; J. W. Hall, Treas- 
urer; H. W. Price, Scorer. 

The Dirigo ‘Club, of Augusta, Me., held 
their annual meeting March 1, electing the 
following officers for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, Ralph B. Rinsman; Vice-president, 
F. A. Parker; Secretary and Treasurer, Hen- 
ry S. Bickwell; Directors, Charles Swan, 
George Small, and Charles Hamilton. 

The Maine Association of Junior Base Ball 
Players will hold its annual Convention at 
Lewiston, Me., May 5, 1869. 

The Nameless Club, of Peekskill, N. Y. 
(Juniors), held their first annual meeting 
February 19, and elected officers for 1869, as 
follows: President, G. Griswold; Vice-presi- 
dent, J. Briggs; Secretary, W. H. Pierce; 
Treasurer, J. J. Horton. As soon as the sea- 


son opens they will be in the field ready for 
matches with the Junior clubs of New York 
and vicinity. 


VELOOIPEDES. 


S the season advances, the excitement 

caused by this unique machine greatly 
increases. During the past three months 
schools without number have been opened in 
all the large cities; and by the first of May 
there will be thousands of young men, all over 
the country, perfectly at home on the veloci- 
pede. They will then seek to propel their 
bicycle on a more extensive scale, as the 
roads in the suburbs will be in good order, 
and afford better facilities for the sport than 
the halls of the city. 

After any one has become “ perfectly at 
home” on his machine, it is astonishing what 
feats and antics he can perform. Riding side- 
saddle, or etanding up in the saddle, riding 
circles, figure eights, picking up objects from 
the floor while in motion, are feats easily 
performed by many after comparatively a very 
little practice. 

The number of experts who are capable of 
doing ‘great things” upon the bicycle is 
already quite extensive. Messrs. Frank Swift 
(the champion skater), Carleton, Monod, 
Mercer, Witty, Hovell, and Powell, and the 
Hanlon brothers of New York, are all accom- 
plished velocipedestrians. Miss Carrie Au- 
gusta Moore, the ‘Queen of Skaters,” has 
added this new art to her list of accomplish- 
ments, and is giving exhibitions of her skill 
in various parts of the country. 
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266. (Beef) (oar on ore) (eye) (shoe) (mill) 
(light) (tea) — Before honor is humility. 267. 
Drawer. 268. Deliver. 269. Den. 270. Pit. 
271. Regal. 272. Dog. 273. Deed. 274. Bride- 
groom. 275. From the Oak to the Olive. 276. 
The Cruise of the Dashaway. 277. 1. Wood 
Ibis. 2. Halibut. 3. Incognito. 4. Traitor. 5. 
Elk— Wuite Stork. 278. L-a-vender. 279. 
J-a-pan. 280. E-the real. 281. E-pig-ram. 
282. Inverness. 283. Arabian Nights. 284. 
Carbonaro. 285. Eggshell. 286. A bad cab- 


« 
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Sans-TETEs. 
288. Behead a bird, and leave a riot. 
Behead to hesitate, and leave to change. 
Behead a bird, and leave a bird. 


289. 
290. 


DIcTATOR. 
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ENIGMA. 

291. It is composed of 12 letters. The II, 
6, 4, 5,2 is one who shows affection. The 1, 
10, 8 is wicked. The 7, 3, 9, 12 is latest. The 
whole is the name of one of Oliver Optic’s 
books. C. E. L. 


292. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


CoNCEALED NAMES. 


Find names of eight popular authors and 
artists in the following : — 


294. Throw on a log and stir the fire, 
And let the small fry go to bed; 
The winds may roar, the storm beat higher; 
Around a white shroud now is spread. 
In snow let base ball ardor die, 
The park erewhile deserted lie; 
With cosy lights and fire am I, 
Far happier than a star-crowned queen; 
While in thy pages eagerly 
We dip, O, well-loved Magazine. Ross. 
GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 
295. C. own a pet. 296. No robe. 297: 
Coal cap Ben. 298. Ant on C. 299. A 
Crime. Harry HAstIncs. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

300. My first is in Joe, but not in Ike; 

My second is in Paul, but not in Mike; 

My third is in Mark, but not in Will; 

My fourth is in Ned, but not in Phil; 

My fifth is in Sandy, but not in Zeke; 

My whole will be in the answers next week. 
Lorain LINCOLN. 


CHARADE. 


zor. May the excessive use of my third never 
send my second into my whole. 
UrBan LINKBOY. 
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HE first letter from our farmer friends 

comes, oddly enough, from a girl, in a 
very graceful hand, signed Flora May. She 
writes that she is not only very fond of flowers, 
but dearly loves to cultivate them, and is very 
successful in doing so. She is not afraid of 
putting her hands into the dirt, or of wielding 
a rake or hoe, or even a spade, when she has 
on good thick-soled boots. Last year her 
strawberry bed supplied the table daily with 
fruit, besides some to spare for sick neighbors. 
She has already, with but slight assistance, 
prepared a hotbed, and expects to have ‘ the 
very earliest cucumbers, radishes, lettuce, and 
tomatoes.” There is a girl to be proud of, and 


so we are. 

Dictator tells the story of a clergyman who 
found a boy fishing on Sunday. ‘* My son,” 
he said, ‘do you know it’s very wicked to fish 


on the holy Sabbath?” ‘* Why,” said the boy, 
with a happy thought, ‘*I hain’t cotched any.” 


Dictator's application is very good, though con- | 


fidential, so we will not print it. — Inventor, 
“four ton” does not very well represent “ for- 
tune.” — Alert’s condolences upon the death 
of our poor Pompey are gratefully received. 
He was indeed a promising young cub; but in 
anevil hour, by one false step, one moment of 
thoughtlessness, he brought down destruction 
upon his own head. Hic fabula docet— But 
the moral is so plain that every one can deduce 
it for himself. 

Harvey Kendricks, in ‘¢ Palace and Cottage,” 
for “Joseph” read ‘* Charles;” otherwise the 
account is correct. — H. H. Craigie, Jr., won a 
silver medal at the ‘“ Empire City Skating 
Rink,” in a race on skates five times round the 
rink. We always said *‘ our boys” were smart. 
— Thomas H. C., glad to receive a letter so 
nicely written; but the enigma has too many 
repetitions, and the subject is too common. — 
E. H. R., we usually send autograph on re- 
ceipt of stamp. — Ayres’s Monthly News is 
still another very creditable little sheet, pub- 
lished, not by the Sarsaparilla man, but by 
Alvin D. Ayres, Waterbury, Conn. 

F.U.N., Galatea was a sea nymph of re- 
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markable beauty, and lived in an ocean grotto. 
In her youth she had two suitors — Acis, who 
was young, brave, and handsome, and Poly- 
phemus, a hideous Cyclops. It is needless to 
say that the nymph preferred her handsome 
lover, which so aroused the wrath of the giant 
that he hurled a huge boulder from the moun- 
tain upon Acis, and crushed him to death. 
The purple stream of blood which flowed from 
beneath the rock was changed, by the divine 
power of Galatea, into the River Acis, and the 
rock and the river can be seen to this day. 
Galatea was the name of the ship in which 
Prince Alfred of England made his recent 
memorable cruise. 

Abel Apt labors under the disadvantage of 
being a new subscriber: nearly all his rebuses 
have been published in former numbers. — 
Jersey Boy, Woodbridge, N. J., wishes corre- 
spondents on boating. Write to the young 
editor you mention. — Dick Ens, we have 
more stories on hand now than we know what 
to do with. — Elkcim should have waited a 
little longer; it is quite impossible to answer 
letters so soon.— C. H. S. is very welcome; 
but if we decline his contributions to the head 
work department, it is because we have such 
an abundance on hand that we are obliged to 
decline much that is very good. — Adele, we 
are quite overstocked with such matter. — Jim 
Nastyck is very kind and appreciative. — 
J. T. S., we cannot repeat any addresses that 
may be found in back numbers. Please look 
for them there. — Brother Jeems may be sure 
that we are all right on politics. 

AccCEPTED. — Rebuses — H. O. W., E. H. T., 
Downsey, Urban Linkboy, Peck; double acros- 
tic — Lorain Lincoln; charade — H. T. 

DecLinep. — Sammy Small, Hurly Burly, 
Velocipede, Sea Shore, Billy, Skiff, Dictator, 
Siggie, Bob O. Link, Aleck, Monsieur, Zephyr, 
C. B. B., Petroleum, Stove Polish, S. R. K., 
Captain Snyders, Young Engineer, Lazy Sam, 
W. C., Chromo, Fritz, Isaac, Wolf. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Sammy Small, 
Box 274, Kittanning, Pa.; James B. Swing, 
Box 98, Batavia, O.; Veteran, Box 318, West- 
boro’, Mass.; General Rex (aid-de-camp of 
Captain Jinks), Box 510, Bath, N. Y.; S.E.A., 
Box 308, St. Paul, Minn.; Walter F. Wheaton 
(with printers), New Bedford, Mass.; Albert 
Conkling, 420 West Ninth Street, Cincinnati, 
O.; G. H. Greenman (on stamps), Box 132, 
Haverhill, Mass.; Tommy Tompkins, East 
Haven, Conn.; C. P. Geer, 78 East Lafayette 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y.; Brick Batt, 331 Sene- 
ca Street, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mortimer Graham, 
Chelsea, Mass. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








STAMPS. 


HE use of postage stamps on letters and 

newspapers is merely a new application 
of an old invention. Revenue stamps are 
comparatively new with us, but they have been 
known in Europe for nearly two hundred and 
fifty years. 

The Dutch have a right to whatever credit 
may be due for such an invention. Early in 
the seventeenth century, the states of Holland 
had laid heavy duties on merchandise of every 
sort, and still the income of the government 
was nct equal to the expenditure. They now 
offered an ample reward to any one who should 
invent a new impost; one that would, at the 
same time, be light on the people, and be pro- 
ductive to the public treasury. Some shrewd 
thinker proposed that it should be enacted by 
public authority, that no petition should be re- 
ceived, that no document should be admitted 
in courts of justice, that no contracts of any 
kind should be valid, except such as were writ- 


ten upon paper impressed with the seal of 


the state. This appeared to the Hollanders a 
happy idea, and stamped paper was introduced 
at once (1624), by an ordinance which repre- 
sented the necessity and the great benefit of 
the new tax. Stamped paper, it was claimed, 
would tend to lessen the number of lawsuits, 
and for that very reason, if for no other, would 
soon be adopted by other nations. 

The Dutch were right. In less than fifty 
years a trial of stamp duties was made in 
England, — though not for the purpose of les- 
sening litigation perhaps, — and other nations 
were not slow to follow. Indeed, the Spaniards 
are said to have been ahead of the English. 

At the present day this Dutch fashion holds 
its ground over a large part of Christendom. 
A slight change, it is true, has been made. At 
first, the blank for the writing was sold with 
the stamp, and it was necessary for the gov- 
ernment to invest a large amount in paper. 
The improvement consisted in selling the stamp 
separately, as is now done in most cases. 

When the uniform cheap postage commenced 
in England, somebody suggested the idea of 
paying postage by means of stamps, and the 
plan was adopted in 1840. Seven years later, 
the postmaster general of the United States 





was, authorized to prepare postage stamps, and 
to furnish them to the post-offices throughout 
the country. In 1852 stamped envelopes were 
authorized in the same way. 

At first the writer could place a stamp on his 
letter, or pay the postage and send it withouta 
stamp; but, since the beginning of the year 
1856, it has been the duty of the postmaster to 
place stamps on all letters on which stamps had 
not already been placed — that is to say, if the 
postage had been paid. 

In 1861 the postmaster general was author- 
ized to procure and furnish letter sheets “ with 
postage stamps impressed thereon; ” but the 
method of folding these so that, when sealed, 
their contents cannot be read, may almost be 
reckoned among the lost arts, and there is 
consequently very little call for this kind of 
stationery. 


THE LADY-BUG. 


HE little beetles, generally called lady- 

bugs, are distinguished by naturalists as 
Coccinella. They creep slowly when in their 
perfect state, and they are generally found on 
the ground; and- though they fly fast and well, 
they are rarely.seen on the wing. They dono 
injury to plants, either in their larva or their 
perfect state; and when the perfect beetle is 
seen on a plant, it is to find a place where it 
can lay its eggs. Instinct teaches it to visit 
those plants most infested with aphides, for it 
is on these noxfous insects that the larva of 
the lady-bug feeds, and, consequently, the eggs 
of that insect, which are of a bright yellow, 
are always found on the leaves of shoots, the 
points of which are covered with the green fly. 
Some years lady-bugs are much more numer- 
ous than in others; but their numbers are al- 
ways found to bear a proportion to those of the 
aphides, on which they feed. In France and 
Germany no peasant will kill them, because 
they are considered to be sacred to the Holy 
Virgin, whence, no doubt, they have received 
the name of lady-bug. When these insects are 
caught, they fold up their legs and emit a yel- 
low fluid from their joints, which has a very 
unpleasant smell, but which is so far from being 
injurious that it is considered a remedy for the 
toothache. In some places the country people 
even crush the poor beetle and apply it to a 
hollow tooth to prevent it from aching; and 
thus, as in many other cases, in the hope of 
an imaginary good, they do themselves a real 
evil, as, of course, it is the interest of all ama- 
teurs of gardening, and particularly all lovers 
of roses, to protect the lady-bug. _L. B. U. 





